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NECROLOGY. 

We copy from the Boston Daily Advertiser, by permission of trie author, Prof. 
William Everett's tribute to the memory of the late Frank Eustace Anderson, 
whose death was deplored by many who had not the privilege of knowing per- 
sonally this gifted and enthusiastic scholar : 

The Late Professor Anderson. 

Our issue of Saturday announced the death at Leipsic, on the 15th instant, of 
Professor Frank Eustace Anderson. No particulars have as yet transpired, but 
his friends have known for many months that his health was greatly enfeebled. 
The loss of so brilliant a scholar, who has so far from accomplished his career, 
cannot go unnoticed. 

Professor Anderson was born in November, 1844, at Goff's Falls, N. H. His 
family was of Scotch-Irish descent, and his father was known for many years 
in Boston as one of our most energetic and upright business men, the senior 
partner in the house of Anderson, Heath & Co. Mr. Anderson was a pupil at 
the Roxbury Latin school, under Professor A. H. Buck. He entered Harvard 
College in 1861 with a reputation already formed as a sound and brilliant 
scholar. He was exposed to very severe competition, and graduated among the 
highest in 1865, with a very exceptional record for Greek scholarship. He 
then entered Trinity College, Cambridge, England, where his talents at once 
asserted themselves. It is unquestionably through him that the Hellenists of 
England first became aware of the immense addition to their resources made 
by Professor Goodwin, and convinced of serious defects in their own training. 
Mr. Anderson's single-hearted devotion to classical study was somewhat weak- 
ened by the fascinating social atmosphere of Trinity, and he paid much atten- 
tion to the philosophical and social problems of the day, as investigated in the 
famous club of the Cambridge "Apostles." He took his degree at Cambridge 
in 1869 and then studied some time at Heidelberg and Berlin. In 1870 he was 
appointed tutor, and in 1873 assistant professor, at Harvard College. His 
teaching gave a new and powerful impulse to Greek study. It was absurd to 
call Greek as taught by him a dead language. It was alive, not through any 
gushing aestheticism, or uncritical perusal ; but alive because taught thoroughly, 
and brought in all its parts — critical, grammatical, literary, historical — right to 
the inmost minds of his pupils. But while all his teaching was excellent, if we 
must select something in his instruction as specially stimulating and solid, it 
would be the method in which he handled Plato, and of Plato, the Symposium. 
He was also active outside of the class-room ; active in forming and carrying 
out intelligent schemes for increasing the usefulness of the college, and active 
as a genial and sympathizing friend to the students. But the devotion to his 
studies and his friendships was too close for his health, whose laws he sadly 
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disregarded, though with a constitution naturally weak. He was obliged to 
make frequent visits to Europe, which he enjoyed intensely, but with little 
gain; and the corporation were obliged to accept his resignation in 1878. 
Since then he has lived chiefly at Leipsic, pursuing his favorite studies, but 
with constantly failing health. His death leaves Harvard College weaker by a 
most loyal son and servant, and inflicts an irreparable loss on American scholar- 
ship, which it was his constant aim to enrich from the best stores of other lands 
and times. W. E. 

Quincy, July 17, 1880. 

eic tov anaipug TeOvquATa $paynicKov 'Evaraxiov 'Avdepaova. 

■t] pa tyi%o<; TedvaKE didduKaT^o^ ; $j pa fiad/jrag 

(jjiXraTog rif 'Atia alya fiefiaicev b66v, 
Eiiffra^oc, tov 'Adqvaia ttot' £(J)G)1tXutsv avra 

a ootyia, nparepbv yr/yeviaiv iroXefiuv ; 

ov fiaka 6ij re&vax' * Ispa Kara yala KaXvizrec 

evcraxw eg Kapnbv airepfia 6a7ir/c6fievov. 

T. E. 



Samuel Stehman Haldeman, 

Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, and Ex- 
President of the American Philological Association, died at his home, Chickies> 
Lancaster Co., Pennsylvania, on Friday, September 10th, 1880, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. 

Professor Haldeman was of Swiss descent, in the fourth generation, his 
great-grandfather having been the founder of the family in this country. In 
him was found the somewhat unusual combination of great attainments in both 
physical and linguistic science ; his works on various zoological subjects, in 
French and English, having won him distinction before he turned his studies 
to philology; after which time his labors were shared between the two. 

In 1849 ne published " Some Points in Linguistic Etymology," which at once 
gave him a high place among philological scholars. It was followed in 1851 
by " Elements of Latin Pronunciation," in which he strongly advocated that 
reform which is now so widely adopted. In 1856 appeared his work on the 
" Relations of the English and Chinese Languages." 

In 1858 his masterly treatise on "Analytic Orthography" gained for him 
over eighteen competitors the higher of 'two prizes offered by Sir William C. 
Trevelyan " for essays on a reform in the spelling of the English language," to 
contain, among other features, " an analysis of the system of articulate sounds." 

His "Affixes to English Words," published in 1871, was everywhere recog- 
nized as one of the most thorough, well-digested, and scholarly pieces of work 
ever performed in the domain of etymology. His last published work in this 
department was his " Outlines of Etymology." He has left several works in 
manuscript; and at the time of his death was engaged in correcting the proofs 
of a " School Dictionary of the English Language," prepared in collaboration 
with an Associate of the Johns Hopkins University. 



